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XENOPHON TRAGODOS 



George Miller Calhoun 
University of California 



If there is one thing that disseminators of Hellenic "sweetness 
and light" enjoy more than another, apparently, it is taking a fall 
out of Xenophon. From the discussions of his life and works 
that are most accessible to American readers we learn that he was 
a mere dilettante, that he had no depth — or breadth — of vision, 
and no critical ability. He was incapable of understanding the 
Socratic philosophy, and ignorant of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of historical accuracy. He did not really possess any great 
talent for leadership, and was after all not a good tactician. 
Finally the last shreds of our respect for Xenophon are swept 
away when we are told that he didn't write good Attic prose. 
An eminent critic finds in his works three hundred and sixteen 
poetic words, ninety-nine that are Ionic, and sixty-two that are 
broad Doric! He used figures that belong peculiarly to poetry, 
and — shades of Isocrates! — he constantly failed to observe hiatus. 
By the time we have conned over this damning indictment a 
dozen times or more in various handbooks and editions, we feel 
that Mrs. Wright treats Xenophon rather handsomely when she 
observes that, although he was "a dilettante in philosophy and 
history," he "was thoroughly qualified to write the treatise On 
Hunting." Unfortunately, however, the effect of this gratifying 
tribute is rather marred by the conclusion which immediately 
follows, that this, the only one of Xenophon's works which he was 
competent to write, he probably did not write at all. 

Most of us are only too ready to applaud these criticisms when 
we recall the peculiarly depressing circumstances under which we 
became acquainted with Xenophon; how we struggled through 
the earlier books of the Anabasis with the help of a vocabulary, 
a collection of arid notes, and an instructor whose interest in 
Greek seemed to be limited to irregular verbs and mixed condi- 
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tions. We looked on Xenophon as rather a stupid sort, and 
thought of the Anabasis as a mere stop-gap between the beginning 
book and the golden treasures of Homer, a linguistic Slough of 
Despond through which we had to toil under an ever-increasing 
burden of rules and paradigms. 

Some of the statements to which I have alluded are true, or 
at least contain a modicum of truth. But is there no more to be 
said of Xenophon than this? We must not forget that partial 
truth is often worse than none at all, as reference to the record in 
Bardell vs. Fickwick will establish. For example one of the 
editors of the Anabasis is probably within the facts when he says 
of Xenophon's family, to show their piety and social eminence, 
"they were wont to sacrifice swine to Zeus the Gracious, a fact 
which may possibly have had something to do with the name 
Gryllus" — that of Xenophon's father — "which means pig." But 
the impression that the average schoolboy will derive from this 
bald statement can only be conjectured. If you wish to know 
what can be said of Xenophon by one who appreciates him truly, 
read Croiset's discussion. At present let us turn to a consideration 
of some portions of the Anabasis. 

The charge of dullness, so often brought against this work, 
is usually based upon the opening chapters, which are character- 
ized as a bare recapitulation of distances and places. As a matter 
of fact, they are a charming bit of literary workmanship, both as 
regards their relation to the whole and the details of their execu- 
tion. To what extent Xenophon consciously applied the princi- 
ples of dramatic composition we cannot say. But he instinctively 
perceived, like the true son of old Athens that he was, the 
intense tragic irony of his first great climax — the death of Cyrus 
in the moment of victory, the strange working of human destiny 
by which the gallant young prince lay dead upon the field of 
battle, slain by his own uncontrollable passions, while his irresisti- 
ble phalanx was sweeping all before it, a blind agent of destruction 
whose guiding purpose had ceased to live. A spirit steeped in the 
great masterpieces of the old tragedy could not be insensible to 
the dramatic qualities of such a situation, and Xenophon, with 
consummate skill, whether conscious or intuitive, makes his 
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whole story of the upward march a preparation for the catastrophe 
in which it terminates. 

I do not wish to say, nor do I for a moment believe, that Xeno- 
phon thought of this portion of his work as a tragedy, or that he 
consciously made it conform to the canons of dramatic composi- 
tion. We have convincing evidence to the contrary in the sim- 
plicity of his narrative, its commonplace, homely diction, and the 
unaffected freedom with which observations on the most trifling 
topics are inserted at every point. But I do mean to say that 
Xenophon's truly Attic mind, moulded by the religious and 
literary influences of his environment and time, could scarcely 
have conceived the situation otherwise than he did or written of 
it differently. The brief prologue, which sketches for us in a few 
bold strokes the characters, and with them the passions whose 
interplay is to bring about the denouement, leads us almost 
imperceptibly into the proper action of our play. The intrigue 
and preparation of years are crowded into a few pregnant lines, 
and, almost before we know it, we have assisted at the assembling 
of the host in Sardis and the great expedition that is to win the 
throne of Persia is on its way to Babylon. Nations and countries 
are but pin-points, and months but moments, in the swiftly-mov- 
ing narrative. Presently we are startled to find that we have 
threaded the populous and fertile plains of Lydia and Phrygia, 
won through the mountain passes of Cilicia, traversed the Arabian 
desert and the rich length of Mesopotamia, and stand before the 
very gates of Babylon. Meanwhile, the chorus — of Greek mer- 
cenaries, let us say — have first suspected and then queried the 
purpose of the protagonist, and have finally been made confidants 
in the great plot that is on foot. Next come premonitions of the 
climax — first rumors of the king's approach, then traces of his 
army's march, and finally, when least expected, the galloping 
horseman and the call to arms. Then follows the description of 
the hosts on either side, and the stage is set for the final catas- 
trophe. 

Thus, without realizing it, following only the trend of his sub- 
conscious ideas, Xenophon has composed a tragedy in prose, in 
the simple prose of ordinary narrative. Urged by an all-compell- 
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ing interest in his climax, he has compressed months of time and 
miles of weary marching into the narrative of an hour, and in thus 
causing us to become oblivious of time and space has observed the 
unities as faithfully as if the action of his drama started on the 
field of Cunaxa the morning of the conflict. Unhampered by the 
physical limitations of the theatre, with all the wealth of his 
recollections for his setting, and having in his pen a magic wand to 
bring princes and emperors with their myriad hosts thronging 
upon the scene, he unfolds before our eyes a spectacle that is 
tremendous — if we are minded to appreciate it. 

The temptation to press further the comparison that has been 
drawn, to analyze and catalogue the points in the narrative and 
fit them into a scheme of formal dramatic structure, is alluring. 
One might even go on and show that the first four books of the 
Anabasis correspond to a trilogy. The first tragedy is followed 
by a second, with Clearchus and Tissaphernes as the central 
figures. In this the whole course of the action is clouded by dis- 
trust and gloomy forebodings of the impending catastrophe, the 
murder of the captains and generals, which constitutes the second 
great climax. After the second interlude, the third and last play 
begins with the introduction upon the scene of the new protagon- 
ist, Xenophon, who works out the salvation of the host to a 
happy ending that suggests the Tauric Iphigenia. And who can 
say but that Xenophon, had he been spared to write his narrative 
a few decades later, might have found in the conquest of Alexan- 
der the true tragic ending for his trilogy, the complete reversal of 
fortune, and the Nemesis of the gods? But the folly of such play- 
ful speculations, however diverting they may be, becomes only too 
clear when we remember that the author was probably quite 
unconscious of the causes that shaped the handling of his theme 
and that it certainly never occurred to him to analyze the results 
as we have done. However, there is more to a drama than the 
mere outline of the plot; there are the different episodes with their 
dialogue and speeches, the lyric passages, and all that goes to 
round out the play into a harmonious whole. Obviously there 
must be something in the work of Xenophon to correspond to this, 
if in no other respect yet in mere bulk and general function; 
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something to cover the bare frame-work of the structure and give 
to the finished whole the due proportion that art and taste de- 
mand. It suits our purpose to put only one question, in examining 
this — whether it fulfils its function worthily and whether the 
resultant whole is good. Our knowledge of the author, and the 
simple directness of his language, lead us to foresee that the 
materials which he will use for this purpose will be plain, 
perhaps even homely. But we may assume with confidence 
that the mind which grasped by intuition the full significance of 
the action and unfolded its tragic grandeur to our eyes in such 
masterly wise used for this purpose nothing that was really dull 
or mean. 

The first break in the swift, steady movement of the narrative 
is the little description of Celaenae, with its palaces and rivers, 
the park of Cyrus, the famous grotto where Marsyas suffered for 
his arrogance, and the citadel built by Xerxes. However tiresome 
this may be to the modern pedant, to Xenophon's countrymen it 
was fraught with the music of old lays and with stirring memories 
of glorious deeds. At Tyriaeum we pause to admire the martial 
splendor of the hoplites on parade and to indulge in a quiet 
chuckle at the picture of the Cilician queen fleeing madly in her 
chariot of state, surrounded by a mob of panic-stricken hucksters. 
There is perhaps also a quiet touch of humor in the account of the 
meeting between Cyrus and Syennesis at Tarsus and their ex- 
change of gifts. The Cilician monarch makes a liberal donation 
to Cyrus' depleted war-chest, and in return receives as marks 
of that prince's favor a charger with golden trappings, jewelry 
and a dagger of gold, a robe of state, a truce to the pillaging of 
his realms, and the royal permission to take back his kidnapped 
subjects — if he can find them. Here three weeks' delay is occa- 
sioned by an incipient mutiny, and we have the exquisite gratifi- 
cation of beholding the bluff Clearchus in the r61e of Pecksniff, 
weeping his way into the hearts of his soldiers and then tricking 
them with his astute diplomacy. At Thapsacus we have another 
mutiny, which results in a gratifying rise in the market value 
of hoplites and gives Menon an opportunity this time to play the 
r6le of saviour. 
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When we have crossed the Euphrates and the river god has 
shown what a poor political prophet he is by bowing down to 
Cyrus, we are in another land. I never read Xenophon's graphic 
description of the desert, "smooth as the sea," its grass and 
shrubbery all "fragrant as spices," teeming with wild life of every 
description, bustards, gazelles, wild asses, ostriches, that I do not 
in fancy breathe in a fragrance of sage and at the same time see 
before me an old, gaily-colored print of the desert in "Swiss 
Family Robinson." How vivid it all is — the fleet wild asses 
turning to gaze at the pursuers they have so easily outstripped, 
the ostriches plying both feet and wings, the heavy flight of the 
bustards which makes them an easy prey; and what quiet humor 
in the terse statement, "Nobody got an ostrich." We cannot help 
being interested in the poor desert-dwellers who quarried and 
fashioned mill-stones and sold them in Babylon to gain their 
daily bread. To the desert also we are indebted for a practical 
lesson in economics, a case of supply and demand. Bread-stuffs 
failed the Greek force; the Asiatic hucksters had cornered the 
grain market and demanded for a quart of meal a sum that at 
home would have maintained a respectable Athenian family for 
days. But they didn't know the canny Greeks, who declined to 
pay war prices and solved the problem by a meat diet. Scarcely 
are we out of the desert when the supply wagons get stuck in the 
mud and we are diverted by the ludicrous spectacle of the Persian 
grandees in Cyrus' retinue peeling off their broadcloth coats at 
a sharp word from their lord and dashing madly into the mire in all 
the glory of their embroidered waistcoats and lavender trousers 
to put their shoulders to the wheel. And we must not forget that 
to the Greek trousers were about as suggestive of sturdy mascu- 
linity as crdpe de chine to us. The impatient haste manifested 
by Cyrus throughout this portion of the march is explained in a 
clear and succinct statement of the tactical situation by which he 
was confronted. 

Now comes the spirited account of a brawl that threatened 
to have serious consequences. Soldiers of Menon and Clearchus 
quarreled, and the Spartan war-lord caned one of Menon's 
troopers, to the great indignation of his comrades. That same 
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day, as Clearchus rode disdainfully through Menon's encamp- 
ment, a soldier who was splitting kindling took a fling at him 
with an axe. The missile fortunately went wide of its mark, but 
was followed by a shower of stones that compelled the haughty 
Spartan to effect a strategic retreat in haste. He roused up his 
whole command and marched upon Menon's division with his 
cavalry. Proxenus attempted to play the role of peacemaker, 
unsuccessfully, and a bloody battle would have ensued had not 
Cyrus come galloping up in the nick of time and stilled the tumult 
by his good sense and eloquence. 

This lively, serio-comic interlude makes more impressive the 
story that follows of the attempted treason and execution of 
Orontes, the most tragic episode of the journey. Brief as is the 
tale, the treatment gives it the importance of a by-plot to the 
great catastrophe. In it we have Xenophon at his best. The 
dialogue between Cyrus and his faithless subject, with the stern 
indictment and the confession of guilt, throws into bold relief the 
antithesis of inexorable justice and a manly determination to 
face the consequences of wrongdoing. We feel that Xenophon 
appreciates the noble spirit exhibited by Orontes in the moment 
of supreme trial as fully as the essential righteousness of Cyrus' 
position. Nothing could be finer than the reply to Cyrus' last 
question. "Could you become once more my brother's enemy, 
my trusted friend?" "Even if I could become so, Cyrus, you 
could never more believe." Clearchus' vote for death, couched 
in trite and pompous phrases, with a note of self-seeking, is in 
pitiful contrast. It shows that Xenophon was as keenly alive to 
the Spartan's elements of weakness as to the Persian's noble 
traits, and tells us all too plainly what his respect for a gallant 
comrade fallen makes him later leave unsaid. Again, Xenophon's 
allusion to the faithfulness of Orontes' followers, who do reverence 
to their disgraced lord as he is being led to death, sits well upon 
the lips of one who had learned from Socrates to seek for the good, 
the true, and the beautiful in the hearts of men. The closing 
words of this tragic episode leave us with a haunting sense of awe 
and mystery. "And when he had been brought into the tent of 
Artapates, the most trusted of Cyrus' chamberlains, thereafter 
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did no man behold Orontes, either alive or dead, nor did any man 
know to tell the manner of his death, though one would conjecture 
this and another that; but no grave of his has ever to this day 
been seen." 

Now we are on the eve of the catastrophe, and from this point 
on the narrative is surcharged with presages of the impending 
conflict. But we need not pursue our summary, for surely the 
material before us suffices for present judgment. One sentence 
I must quote, the one which marks the end of the first drama in 
our trilogy and ushers in the interlude, a sentence almost worthy 
to be set beside the noble close of the Phaedo. "So died Cyrus, 
a man of all the Persians after the great Cyrus most kingly and 
meet to rule, as all agree who are esteemed to have known him 
well." 

Here then is the flesh with which Xenophon clothes the bare 
skeleton of his plot. This is a part of what the earlier books of 
the Anabasis contain. This is the dryer and duller part of the 
story written by our shallow dilettante, our amateur author, 
our unhistorical historian, our would-be philosopher, our offender 
against the purity of Attic speech, our rebel against the "prunes 
and prisms" edict of the no-hiatus school. We can admit that 
he is a dilettante, an amateur, and no more of a historian than 
a philosopher; that his neglect of Attic purity is deplorable and 
his disregard of hiatus revolting; but, when this is said, he is 
still "Xenophon — an Athenian," with all that the title implied 
in the great age of Athens. Herein lie his charm, his power, and 
worth. His love of the good and the beautiful, fostered by the 
precepts and example of Socrates, his genial personality, his 
wholesome interest in human affairs, and the fineness of taste 
and feeling that were alike the tradition of his stock and the 
product of his environment— these were the qualities that won 
him immortality and will preserve it against all the assaults of 
hostile criticism. 

If you feel that I have been carried away by my enthusiasm 
and have allowed myself to become a bit sophomoric — a thing 
unpardonable in a respectable pedant — do but suspend your 
judgment until you have reread at least the earlier books of the 
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Anabasis. Even this little taste will make you a lover of the 
man and an admirer of his art. You will easily bear with my 
enthusiasm, the more readily when you remember that as I pen 
this, I come fresh from a ramble in the philological dissecting 
room, where the post-mortem over the remains of Xenophon is 
still in progress. 

When those of you who have not done so lately take down 
Xenophon from his place on the dusty top shelf, between Went- 
worth's geometry and Myers' General History, and read him 
again, you will form your own opinions of his merits, instead of 
taking them from the introduction to some edition which is but 
too likely to be an in-bred weakling, sired by the latest German 
Schulerausgabe and mothered by the Greek grammar. Then you 
will feel in fullest measure what Croiset says so charmingly and I 
so clumsily paraphrase: "What then is the source of Xenophon's 
peculiar charm and of his 'Atticism'? It is the fact that he is 
above all honnete homme; he employs language, as Fenelon says, 
as one ought to employ clothing, for covering, and not for adorn- 
ment. He has nothing of the sophist or of the declaimer. After 
the erudite and formal prose of the Gorgiases and the Antiphons 
he brings back to Athens true simplicity and grace. We expect 
to find an author, and are delighted to find a man. He has shown 
that the gravest subjects, those most important for human life, 
can be approached by a man of genius without his having need to 
raise the voice." 



